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Here’s one example: St. Regis has developed various special moisture 
resistant sheets to end the troubles caused by some of the fertilizers which 
are so very hygroscopic. Different fertilizers require bags of different con- 
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A 
Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of the 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 
listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Dical- 
cium Phosphate, Monocalcium Phos- 
phate, Gelatin, Agricultural Insecti- 
cides (including Pyrox, Arsenate of 
Lead, Calcium Arsenate, etc.), Tri- 
sodium and Disodium Phosphate, Phos- 
phorus, Phosphoric Acid, Sulphuric 
Acid, Salt Cake; and we are importers 





FACTORIES 
Alexandria, Va. Detroit, Mich. 


Pensacola, Fla. 


: . Baltimore, Md. _—_ East St. Louis, Ill. Pierce, Fla. 
and/or dealers in Nitrate of Soda, Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate of Carteret, N. J. | Havana, Cuba Presque Isle, Me. 
Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Cayce, S. C. Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 
Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 


Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell 
all grades of Florida Pebble Phos- 
phate Rock. 


Quebec, Can. Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, S.C. No. Weymouth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


South Amboy, N. J. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York City 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. 


Carteret, N. J. 
Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba 
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Do your part in conserving valuable ship- 
ping space by packing your feeds, seeds, flours, 
cereals, grains, fertilizers, or other products in 
cotton bags. 

Commodities packed in cotton bags do not slip or 
slide—they pack and stack compactly and they 
wedge into odd-shaped cargo spaces, such as are 
found aboard ships or around ordnance pieces. 
National conservation calls for cotton bags—bags 
that are used over and over again for many purposes 
—bags that stand rough treatment = deliver the 
goods. Insist on cotton bags. 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION 
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Plant foods are urgently needed 


AMERICAN POTASH and to grow the crops which feed our 
CHEMIGAL CORPORATION nation and our armed forces. 


122 East 42nd St. New York City Our plant at Trona, Calif., is 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate in America operating at capacity to provide 
siete tiie supplies of these essential plant 
214 Walton Building foods, and other materials needed 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


542 Conway Building 609 South Grand Avenue in the national effort. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Manufacturers of Three Elephant Borax and Boric Acid 
See page 25 
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Some New Developments in Agronomy 
By H. R. SMALLEY 


Director of Soil Improvement Work, The National Fertilizer Association* 


T IS hazardous to attempt to apply results 
obtained with fertilizers in one section of 
the country to any other section. How- 

ever, results obtained in any location may 
provide valuable leads to research workers 
elsewhere. Crop returns from fertilizer use 
are influenced by many factors, but particu- 
larly by the fertility of the soil and by the 
climate. Fertilizer practice, in any locality 
is, or at least should be, resultant of all of the 
factors invelved. 

The diversity in agronomic problems en- 
countered in different parts of the country is 
very great. Let me give just a fewillustrations: 

1. In Aroostook County, Maine, for ex- 
ample, the standard normal recommendation 
for potatoes is one ton per acre of 5-10-10 or 
5-8-12. One problem is to determine whether 
it will pay to use 2,500 or 3,000 pounds per 
acre of the same fertilizer. How much and 
what forms of magnesium are other problems. 

2. In Florida, it might be said that the 
major plant foods present the minor problems, 
and the minor plant foods the major problems. 
The need for nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash on all soils is taken for granted. 
Hence, experiments there deal largely with 
determining where and for what crops mag- 
nesium, copper, Manganese, zinc, and even 
cobalt are needed: also whether it is better to 
apply copper, manganese and zinc in sprays 
or in fertilizers. 

3. Then, when we go to Iowa, which has the 
most fertile soils of any State, we find that 
agronomists are mainly concerned with finding 
out which soils need fertilizer of any kind, 
particularly phosphate and potash. 


*From talks given at Western Conferences held at 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 20th; Berkeley, Cal., April 
22nd and Seattle, Wash., April 26th. 


These differences are inherent mainly in the 
soil and in the climate. But even when pro- 
ductive soils are cropped for a period of years 
they tend to become deficient in one or more 
nutrient elements. Thus the productivity of 
all soils is constantly changing, and because 
of this agronomists are continually faced with 
new problems. 

Now I shall discuss, very briefly, some of the 
work being done by agronomists, mainly in 
connection with problems that are incident to 
the war program of food production, or which 
we must face as soon as the war is over. In 
doing this it will be necessary to refer fre- 
quently to the work of a number of com- 
mittees that have been set up, all but one of 
them before the war began. 


Grade Reduction 


The first move made by the War Production 
Board in the direction of ‘‘streamlining”’ fertil- 
izer manufacture and distribution for the 
duration of the war was to reduce the number 
of grades of fertilizer that could be sold in each 
State, in 38 States to be exact. This was 
relatively easy to do for in a number of States 
grades had already been reduced by voluntary 
action of fertilizer producers, control officials 
and agronomists, and in many other States 
agronomists had for some years confined their 
recommendations to relatively few grades. 

The limitation on grades provided by WPB 
Order M-—231 and continued by FPO 5 insures 
that, by and large, farmers are now using fertil- 
izer in accordance with the recommendations 
of their State experiment stations. I fully 
realize that the situation is somewhat different 
in California but for most of the States the 
above statement is correct. 

The agronomists and horticulturists of the 
country have done a most useful job in con- 
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nection with grade reduction and the Com- 
mittee on Fertilizers of the American Society 
of Agronomy, through its subcommittee on 
ratios and grades, is taking the lead in the 
preparation of revised lists for 1943-44. 


Application of Fertilizer 


Work on fertilizer application in its various 
phases continues to hold the attention and 
interest of agronomists. In addition to the 
orthodox field experiments with dry fertilizer, 
many experiments are being conducted in- 
volving the use of starter solutions in setting 
plants, application of all fertilizer in solution, 
and the plowing under of relatively heavy 
applications of high-nitrogen fertilizers with 
supplemental row applications. It is, of 
course, scarcely necessary for me to mention 
your own practice of using nitrogen solutions 
in irrigation water and I understand that the 
use of liquid phosphoric acid in the same way 
is also being tried. 

In general, the use of starter solutions has 
been profitable on the heavier soils in the 
North, not so effective on the lighter soils of 
the South. Use of all fertilizer in solution, 
tried mainly in New Jersey, has been more 
effective than dry fertilizer in some cases, but 
special equipment is necessary. This method 
will have to show decided and consistent im- 
provement over present methods to appeal to 
farmers. 


The plowing under of fertilizer, especially in 
bands on the plow sole, was tried last year in 
many experiments and demonstrations, per- 
haps 200, mainly in the Middle West and 
Northeast. Many more tests will be con- 
ducted this season and several hundred 
farmers will use a new plow attachment 
which is on the market in limited quantity. 


This method is still experimental but many 
of the results are very encouraging. It would 
appear that some of the advantages may be 
the following: (1) it avoids mixing with the 
soil and, therefore, fixation of phosphorus; 
(2) it places the fertilizer in moist soil, pre- 
venting alternate wetting and drying, hence 
fixation of potassium; (3) when low-nitrogen 
crop residues or cover crops are plowed under, 
the addition of commercial nitrogen is very 
beneficial. 

The kind of ferrilizer to plow under in any 
given case must, of course, be determined by 
soil and crop requirements. It may be 
nitrogen only, superphosphate only, a phos- 
phate-potash mixture or a complete fertilizer. 

A considerable number of experiments on 
method of application has been carried on in 
the Western States, about 20 in 1942, and 


some work has been done in California. [| 
believe that further work in this field would 
be well worth while, particularly on row crops. 


Utilization of Nitrogen 


Due to the enormous increase in the produc- 
tion of synthetic nitrogen for military pur- 
poses, it is expected that when the war is over 
there will be available annually for agricul- 
tural use fully twice as much chemical 
nitrogen as we have ever used before. The 
problem of utilizing this nitrogen in so far as 
it can be done economically is a challenge to 
agronomists, to horticulturists, to the fertil- 
izer industry, and ultimately to farmers. 
Obviously this problem is closely related to 
the use of phosphates and potash and to 
fertility practices in general. 

To study the problem and to aid in getting 
a research program under way as soon as 
possible, the National Joint Committee on 
Nitrogen Utilization was set up last fall. Six 
organizations are represented: 


The American Society of Agronomy 
The American Society for Horticultural 
Science 
The Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities 
The National Fertilizer Association 
The Tennessee Valley Authority 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture 
To date, four subcommittees have been 
appointed to study the following subjects as 
related to increased nitrogen use: 


1. Green manures, cover crops and crop 
residues. 
Pastures and hay crops. 
Corn and the small grains. 
Plant breeding problems as related to 
fertility levels. 


Already these subcommittees have made 
considerable progress in developing interest in 
their subjects among research workers and in 
getting new research projects started or cld 
projects modified. 

The various fertilizer committees that have 
been organized to deal with research problems 
are very useful, in that they are continually 
directing the attention of interested scientists 
to problems that need intensive study and 
they are also very helpful in outlining and 
organizing research projects. 

I have listed here some of the things that 
have been or are being accomplished by these 
research committees: 


1. Our knowledge as to the most efficient 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Fertilizer Grade Conferences 


California 

The District 12 grade conferences at Los 
Angeles, April 20th, and Berkeley, April 22nd, 
were well attended both by the industry and 
by agricultural workers—more than 125 in all. 
At each meeting Wm. F. Watkins spoke on 
FPO 5, answering many questions; Charles 
J. Brand discussed the supply situation and 
outlook; H. R. Smalley spoke on new develop- 
ments in research and in fertilizer use; and 
“The Life of the Soil’? was shown. 

G. C. Dunford, District 12 chairman, and 
Byron Reynolds, president of the California 
Fertilizer Association, presided at Los Angeles, 
and Weller Noble at Berkeley. Wallace 
MacFarlane, chairman of the committee on 
grades, reported at Los Angeles, and Mr. 
Noble handled the discussion at Berkeley. 
No grades were added to the list in effect now, 
but five were dropped. Those now recom- 
mended are: 0-10-12, 2-10-8, 4-6-8, 4-10-10, 
4-12-4, 4-18-18, 5-12-5, 5-14-9, 6-10-4, 
6-9-6, 6-12-8, 8-8-4, 8-6-8, 8-0-12, 8-10-12, 
10-10—-5, 10—10-0, 10—5—10, 10—5-5, 10-16-8, 
10-20-10, 10-12-10, 12-0-14, 12-6-0, 140-8, 
and 17-7-0. 

Mr. Brand spoke at both meetings on his 
recent trip to South America, illustrating his 
talk with colored pictures. 

Dr. Antonio Arena, chief, Division of Soils, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Argentina, gave a 
brief description cf the agriculture of that 
country at the Los Angeles meeting. 


Arizona 

Arizona producers and members of the 
Arizona U. S. D. A. War Board met with 
Wm. F. Watkins in Los Angeles on April 20th 
and selected a list of grades to be recommended 
in Arizona, as follows: 4-8-0, 4-19-5, 
4-12-4, 8-8-0, 6—-12-0, 6-18-0, 8-12-0, 8-16-0, 
10-100, 10—20—-0, 10-38-0, and 146-0. 


Washington, Oregon and Idaho 

More than 50 persons attended the District 
11 meeting at Seattle on April 26th. At the 
request of C. F. Larsen, district chairman, 
Charles J. Brand presided. Wm. F. Watkins 
discussed fertilizer distribution problems; Mr. 
Brand spoke on the fertilizer supply situation 
and on his recent trip to South America; Karl 
Baur of the Western Washington Experiment 
Station gave results of his work on fertilizer 
application; and H. R. Smalley reported 
briefly on new developments in agronomic 
research. Recommendations as to grades to 
be sold next year were presented for Oregon 
by Prof. C. V. Rusek, by Prof. S. C. Vande- 











caveye of Washington, and by Dr. H. W. E. 
Larson of Idaho. After full discussion the 
following grades were selected: 

For all three States: 0-12-20, 3-10-10, 
3-10-20, 4-24-0, 4-12-4, 5-10-10, 6-30-0, 
6—10—4, and 10—20-0. 

For Oregon and Washington: 5-6-8, 9-4-6, 
10-12-14, and 12—12-0. 

For Oregon only: 4-24-4, and 10-16-8. 

For Washington only: 17—4~4, and 17-12-0. 

W. H. Waples, Lynden Department Store, 
Lynden, Wash., was unanimously nominated 
to succeed Capt. John F. Blain (resigned) as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Fertilizer Association. “The Life 
of the Soil” was shown. 


Midwestern States 

Midwest agronomists and members of the 
Middle West Soil Improvement Committee 
met in Chicago in separate and in joint 
sessions on Sunday, May 2nd, and prepared 
lists of grades for nine States, which, with 
slight revision, were approved at the meeting 
of District 10 producers held on Monday, 
May 3rd. The grades selected for the nine 
States—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri—were as follows: 

For all nine States: 0-12-12, 0-14-14, 
0-20-20, 0-14-7, 0-20-10, 3-12-12, 2-12-6, 
4-10-6, and 10-6-4. 0-10-20, 3—9-18, 3-18-9 
were approved for all of the States except 
Kentucky ; 0—-9-27 for all except Missouri and 
Kentucky ; 8-8-8 for all except Iowa, Missouri, 
and Kentucky; and 2-16-8 for Illinois, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and Michigan. 

To meet special conditions the following 
supplemental grades were approved: 5-10-10 
for Ohio, Missouri, and Kentucky; 3-9-6 and 
4—12-8 for Kentucky only ; 4-12—4 for Missouri 
only ; 4-16—4 for Iowa only; and for Minnesota 
only 0-12-24, 0-12-36, 0-30-15, 6-12-18, 
4-16-16, 4-24-12, and 8-16-12. 

Grades for Kansas, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota were discussed, but agrono- 
mists representing those States were not 
present and final lists will be developed by 
correspondence. 

J. W. Coverdale, district chairman, presided 
at the producers’ meeting on May 3rd. 
William F. Watkins discussed the distribution 
program for 1943-44; Charles J. Brand spoke 
on the supply situation; and Dr. C. E. Millar 
presented the agronomists’ recommendations, 
presiding during the discussion. Fully 100 
persons attended, including agronomists from 
all nine States. 

A short District 10 business meeting was 
(Continued on page 26) 
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FPO-12 Controls Use of Organic Nitrogen 


In Fertilizer 


To further assist farmers in their vital task 
of meeting 1943 food needs, the War Food Ad- 
ministration on May 4th, took measures to 
obtain the most equitable distribution pos- 
sible of organic nitrogen supplies. 

Food Production Order No. 12, issued on 
May 4th, provides that fertilizer manufac- 
turers may not acquire organic nitrogenous 
materials after May 1, 1943, for use in mixed 
fertilizers without prior approval of the Di- 
rector of Food Production. The order also 
provides that “‘intra-company” deliveries of 
these materials may not be made without 
approval. An intra-company delivery refers 
to delivery from a plant which processes or 
produces nitrogenous materials to a fertilizer 
mixing plant of the same company or other 
business enterprise under common ownership 
or control. However, the order makes pro- 
vision for the delivery, up to June 1, 1943, of 
materials which were under contract or sched- 
ules which existed before May 1, the effective 
date of the new order. 

The order covers organic nitrogenous ma- 
terials such as animal, fish and other tankages, 
dried or processed animal, poultry and other 
manures, castor pomice, tobacco stems, cot- 
tonseed meal, peanut meal, soybean meal, 
sewage sludge, cocoa shell meal, peat, and 
humus. 

This action is due to a marked change in 
the over-all supply of organic materials 
available for fertilizer purposes, which has 
resulted in some inequities in the distribution 
and utilization of such materials. The measure 
was made necessary by the need for oil seed 
meals for livestock feeding, a substantial de- 
crease in imports of natural organics, and the 
relatively heavy demand of the Army and 
Navy for organic fertilizers for establishing 
grass on airfields and other military areas. 
Consequently, the acquisition of these ma- 
terials for use in mixed fertilizers was put 
under the temporary freeze effected in the order. 

Following issuance of the order, a program 
will be developed which will aim at obtaining 
equitable distribution of these materials in 
order to secure the most effective use in pro- 
ducing essential war crops during the coming 
season. 

The text of Food Production Order No. 12 


is as follows: 


Food Production Order 12 
Organic Nitrogenous Material 

Pursuant to Executive Order No. 9280 
(7 F.R. 10179) dated December 5, 1942, 
Executive Order No. 9322 (8 F.R. 3807) 
dated March 26, 1943, and Executive Order 
No. 9334 (8 F.R. 5423) dated April 19, 1943, and 
in order to assure an adequate production 
of food to meet war and civilian needs, It is 
herety ordered, That: 

§ 1206.601 Organic nitrogenous material— 

(a) Definitions. For the purposesof thisorder: 

(1) “Organic nitrogenous material’ means 
nitrogenous material derived from any plant 
or animal organism containing nitrogen, 
including, but not limited to, animal, fish and 
other tankages, dried or processed animal, 
poultry and other manures, castor pomace, 
tobacco stems, cottonseed meal, peanut meal, 
soy bean meal, sewage sludge, cocoa shell 
meal, peat, and humus. 

(2) ‘‘Acquire’’ means to purchase, ob- 
tain by barter, exchange or otherwise, ac- 
cept delivery of, or contract to do any of the 
foregoing. 

(3) ‘‘Intra-company delivery’’ means de- 
livery from a processing plant to a fertilizer 
mixing plant of the same company or other 
business enterprise under common ownership 
or control. 

(4) “Processing plant’? means a plant for 
processing or producing organic nitrogenous 
materials. 

(5) ‘‘Person’”’ means any individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, or any 
other organized group of persons, and shall 
include any agent, agency, or any person 
acting for or on behalf of any of the foregoing. 
The term “person” shall also include the 
United States or any agency thereof, and a 
State or any political subdivision or agency 
thereof. 

(6) “Director’” means the Director of 
Food Production or, in his absence, the 
Acting Director of Food Production. 

(b) Prohibition of acquisition of organic 
nitrogenous material for use in the manufacture 
of mixed fertilizers for sale. On and after May 
1, 1943, no person shall, without having ob- 
tained the prior approval of the Director, ac- 
quire or make any intra-company delivery of 
any organic nitrogenous material for use in 
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the manufacture of mixed fertilizers for sale: 
Provided, however, That this prohibition shall 
not apply to the delivery, before June 1, 1943, 
for use in mixed fertilizers for sale, of organic 
nitrogenous materials pursuant to contracts 
in existence on April 30, 1943; nor shall this 
prohibition apply to the intra-company de- 
livery, before June 1, 1943, of organic nitrog- 
enous material in accordance with written 
company plans or schedules in existence on 
April 30, 1943. 


Records and Reports 


(c) Records and reports. Each processor and 
each person who manufactures mixed fertilizer 
for sale shall maintain for not less than two 
years accurate records of all purchases, sales 
and deliveries of organic nitrogenous materi- 
als and the quantities of such materials used in 
the manufacture of mixed fertilizer, and shall 
make such reports with respect thereto as the 
Director may from time to time request or 
direct, subject to the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget in accordance with the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. (The record keeping re- 
quirements of this paragraph have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget in accord- 
ance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942.) 

(d) Audits and inspections. Each processor 
and each person who manufactures mixed 
fertilizer shall, upon request, permit duly 
authorized representatives of the Director to 
inspect, at reasonable hours, his stocks of 
organic nitrogenous materials and mixed 
fertilizers containing such materials, and the 
premises used for processing, manufacturing 
or storing such materials and such fertilizers. 
Each processor and each person who manu- 
factures mixed fertilizer shall, upon request, 
submit his books, records and accounts for 
audit and inspection by duly authorized 
representatives of the Director. 


Relief from Hardship 


(e) Petition for relief from hardship. Any 
person affected by this order who considers 
that compliance herewith would work an ex- 
ceptional and unreasonable hardship on him 
may apply in writing for relief to the Director, 
setting forth in such petition all pertinent 
facts and information. The Director may, 
upon the basis of such application and other 
information, take such action as he deems 
appropriate. The decision of the Director shall 
be in writing and shall be final and conclusive. 

(f) Violations. Any person who wilfully 
viclates any provision of this order or who, in 
connection with this order, wilfully conceals 
a material fact or furnishes false information 








to any department or agency of the United 
States, or who conspires with another to per- 
form any of such acts, is guilty of a crime and 
upon conviction may be punished by fine and 
imprisonment. In addition, any such person 
may by administrative suspension order be 
prohibited from receiving any deliveries of or 
selling or otherwise disposing of or using any 
chemical fertilizer or any other material 
now or hereafter authorized to be rationed 
or allocated by, or subject to the priority con- 
trol of, the War Food Administrator, and may 
be deprived of any priority assistance. 
Further, the Director of Food Production 
may recommend to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration or to the War Production Board that 
any person who violates any provision of this 
order or any amendment or supplement 
thereto be denied the right to receive, use, 
sell or otherwise dispose of any other ma- 
terials which now are or in the future may be 
under allocation. 

(g) Communications. All reports required 
to be filed hereunder and all communications 
concerning this order shall, unless instructions 
to the contrary are issued, be addressed to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Food Production Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Ref. FPA 12. 


Delegation of Authority 


(h) Delegation of authority. The adminis- 
tration of this Food Production Order No. 12 
and the powers conferred by Executive Order 
No. 9280 and Executive Order No. 9322, as 
amended by Executive Order No. 9334, 
insofar as such powers relate to the admin- 
istration of this order, are hereby dele- 
gated to the Director or, in his absence, to the 
Acting Director. The Director of Food Pro- 
duction shall be assisted in the administration 
of this order by such employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as he may designate, 
and such employees are hereby authorized 
to administer the provisions of this order. 

(i) Territorial application of order. This 
order shall have application in the Conti- 
tinental United States, including only the 48 
States and the District of Columbia of the 
United States. 


(E. O. 9280, 7 F.R. 10179; E.O. 9322, 8 
F.R. 3807; E.O. 9334, 8 F.R. 5423) 


Done at Washington, D. C., this 1st day 
of May 1943. Witness my hand and seal of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

JEssE W. Tapp, 
Acting War Food Administrator. 
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Ammoniating Solutions Being 
Delivered to Fertilizer Plants 
for Summer Use 


By GUS M. OEHM 


Ammonia Department, DuPont Co. 

Considerable quantities of synthetic am- 
moniating solutions are now being allocated 
to the fertilizer industry by WPB. This 
makes possible increased use of this important 
plant-food ingredient in commercial mixtures 
to be used during the 1943-44 season. 

However, in order most efficiently to 
utilize and conserve the nitrogen in these 
solutions for use later this year or even next 
spring as fertilizer, the liquid materials, 
which are delivered in tank cars, must be used 
soon after receipt so that the cars can be 
emptied and released for prompt use again. 

Large stock piles of superphosphate must 
therefore be ammoniated at once, regardless 
of atmospheric temperature. This now means 
ammoniating during the summer, at high 
temperatures, large amounts of fertilizers that 
may not be used for many months. Under 
such conditions, the likelihood of losing sig- 
nificant amounts of available phosphoric acid 
by reversion is increased. 


Mechanical Coolers Help Reduce High 
Temperatures of Mixtures 

To make possible the use of as much solution 
as possible at any time of the year, and par- 
ticularly to offset the higher temperatures en- 
countered during the warmer months, a 
number of companies have installed coolers 
for the processing of ammoniated fertilizer 
bases. Other firms are now being given 
government permission to add such machinery 
as a wartime contribution in the year-round 
manufacture of fertilizers to be used in the 
growing of much-needed crops for both 
domestic and foreign consumption. 

The Du Pont Ammonia Department, after 
several years of experimental work, has de- 
veloped a cooler, the plans of which are avail- 
able upon request. 

In conducting the research, Du Pont 
chemists and engineers found that in removing 
the heat by means of such a cooler, reversion 
of phosphoric acid is greatly reduced, more 
ammonia can be used, condition or “‘feel’’ of 
the goods is improved, caking in storage is 
reduced, and considerable labor is saved when 
digging down storage piles because of reduc- 
tion in “‘pile set.” 

All of these advantages are of special im- 
portance in connection with the campaign of 
the government and of the fertilizer industry 


for use of the maximum possible amount of 
solutions in fertilizers throughout the year. 

In this campaign, superphosphate manufac- 
turers who furnish supplies to small mixers are 
being asked to urge these mixers to take 
ammoniated superphosphate and also to see 
that superphosphate is obtainable throughout 
the period when ammenia solutions are avail- 
able. Dry mixers equipped to use solutions 
are being asked to take them promptly as they 
become available, and mixers who are not 
equipped to use solutions are being told they 
should buy ammoniated superphosphate rather 
than superphosphate as such. 


New Fertilizer Distributor Tested 


The ‘‘Once-over’’ fertilizer distributor and 
planter, developed by the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, was demon- 
strated in 22 counties in eastern North 
Carolina during April. Twenty-five of the 
machines have been built and all of them are 
being used on test farms this year. The 
machine completes five to six operations at 
one time and is a great labor saver for the 
small farmer. 


Bailey Heads American Cyanamid 


Agricultural Research 


Announcement 
has been made of 
the appointment of 
M. V. Bailey as 
Director of Agri- 
cultural Research 
by the Fertilizer 
Division of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid 
Company. 

Mr. Bailey has 
been with the 
American Cvyana- 
mid Company 
since 1930 and has 
been engaged in re- 

search in soils and crops in the Midwestern 
States as well as in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States. 

A native of Piqua, Ohio, Mr. Bailey gradu- 
ated from Ohio State University in 1918 
where he later qualified for a Master’s Degree. 
Following this, Mr. Bailey filled the position 
of Extension Specialist on crops and soils for 
the Ohio Extension Service. In ‘his new 
position, he will direct field research in ferti- 
lizers and will make his headquarters in New 
York at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
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Maximum Prices Fixed on 
Liming Materials 


Sellers of agricultural liming materials have 
been granted alternative methods of estab- 
lishing maximum prices for sales to farmer 
consumers and to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, which is the largest United 
States buyer of these products. The alterna- 
tives set up by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion enable sellers to recover a reasonable 
margin of return above current costs of 
production and distribution. 

The new pricing methods are calculated in 
conformance with the President’s recent 
‘“‘hold-the-line” order directing the Price 
Administrator not to allow increases in the 
cost of living. 

Agricultural liming materials are vitally 
important to the farmer as soil conditioners, 
being used primarily to counteract soil 
acidity which interferes with production of 
crops. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 386 (Agri- 
cultural Liming Materials), effective May 15, 
1943, establishes f. 0. b. plant prices for liming 
materials in bulk under a variety of optional 
pricing methods. These are: 


1. The highest prices charged to each class 
of purchaser for the same or similar grade and 
kind of agricultural liming material during 
March or April, 1942. 


2. The price at which a bid was submitted 
to, and an award was made by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency in accordance with 
Amendment No. 9 to Revised Supplementary 
Regulation No. 4, which established the 
method by which producers contracting with 
AAA adjusted their maximum prices at 
figures that will cover production costsand, at 
the same time, provide a reasonable margin 
of return. However, when this ceiling is used, 
in cases where a producer customarily has had 
different prices for different classes of pur- 
chasers, such price differentials are to be 
maintained by adding or deducting the 
customary dcllars-and-cents differential to or 
from the price quoted to AAA. 


3. If the producer prefers, he may add to 
his base-period (1941) price the difference 
between his production cost during that base 
period and his production cost for the period 
from November 1, 1942, to April 30, 1943. 

The regulation also provides that when 
sellers of agricultural liming materials are 
required by contract with an agency of the 
United States Government, or any other 
buyer, to deliver the materials to the farmer- 


consumer’s premises or to deliver and spread 
it on his land, the seller may add to the f. o. b. 
plant price his cost of transportation and of 
spreading, including the three per cent federal 
transportation tax. This delivered or de- 
livered-and-spread price may be handled as a 
flat or averaged price for a whole county or 
township. 

When liming materials are sold in bags, 
25 cents per ton, plus the cost of the bags, 
may be added to the bulk price. 

Sales of agricultural liming materials by 
retail dealers to consumers customarily have 
been made on the basis of a small mark-up 
over cost. The dealer now is allowed to main- 
tain this former mark-up by adding his 
increased material costs to his price ceilings. 

Truckers performing a retail dealer’s service 
may also charge their former mark-ups in 
addition to the transportation and spreading 
costs allowed for farmyard delivery. Higher 
production, transportation and _ spreading 
costs, unavoidable by either producers or 
dealers, made the new regulation necessary, 
OPA says. During the last several years it 
has been the practice for AAA to purchase a 
large proportion of its total requirements on 
the basis of a flat delivered price in an entire 
county or township. Consequently, a pre- 
dominant part of the industry was frozen by 
the General Maximum Price Regulation on a 
delivered-price basis. These sellers were re- 
quired to absorb increases in production and 
transportation costs, including the three per 
cent transportation tax imposed on December 
1, 1942, by the Revenue Act of that vear. The 
condition of the liming materials industry is 
such that being forced to absorb even as little 
as 5 or 6 cents per ton would seriously curtail 
production. 

The application of liming materials to farm 
soil is particularly essential at this time when 
the nation is engaged in the production of huge 
quantities of food and feed products. Many 
kinds of farm soil are so strongly acid and 
deficient in calcium and magnesium that 
ordinary fertilizers used upon them may be 
totally wasted unless the ground is first 
well limed. 

Cost of farm produce to the consumer will 
not be increased by the slightly increased 
ceiling prices granted to liming materials pro- 
ducers, said OPA. An increase of as much 
as 30 cents per ton for agricultural lime would 
increase parity only twelve-thousandths of one 
per cent, while the continued or increased 
liming of farm soil will increase crop produc- 
tion per acre both as to quantity and quality, 
thus reducing the farmer's cost of production. 
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Chemical Nitrogen for Corn and 
Cotton 


The War Food Administration on April 30th 
issued Directive No. 3 to Food Production 
Order No. 5, setting forth the conditions 
under which delivery of straight chemical 
nitrogen shall be made for use on field corn 
and short-staple cotton. 


The purpose of the directive is to assure 
eguitable distribution of chemical nitrogen 
which is used particularly in the cotton South 
for side-dressing these crops. The directive 
provides that fertilizer manufacturers, dealers 
and agents shall deliver straight nitrogen 
materials in a manner that will give farmers 
equal treatment with respect to their eligible 
requirements. 


In regard to chemical nitrogen as straight 
material for use on field corn and cotton 
normally stapling less than one and one- 
eighth inches, Food Production Order No. 5 
provided that no deliveries be made in excess 
of 75 per cent of a farmer’s requirements 
before May 1, 1943. The new directive re- 
quires that the requirements of all eligible 
farmers be provided in an equivalent amount 
before additional deliveries can be made to 
farmers who already have received 75 per 
cent of their requirements. It also provides 
that after May 1, deliveries of straight chem- 
ical nitrogen materials be made in uniformity 
so that a farmer will receive his proportionate 
share; and further that as high a percentage 
of such materials shall be made available for 
other Group B crops, as is made available for 
field corn and short-staple cotton. 


Other provisions of the directive reassert 
the responsibility of the fertilizer manufac- 
turer, dealer, or agent to observe the measures 
of Food Production Order No. 5 which re- 
quire that straight chemical nitrogen be made 
available for use on Group A crops before 
it is delivered for other crops. 


Group A crops include: castor beans, long 
staple varieties of cotton, flax, guayule, hemp, 
hybrid corn for seed production, peanuts, 
soybeans, green beans, dried beans, lima 
beans, beets, cabbage, carrots, kale, onions, 
peas, peppers, potatoes, spinach, sweet corn, 
tomatoes, vegetable seeds, tung, and certain 
fruits for drying. Most other crops, including 
field corn and short-staple cotton, are clas- 
sified in Group B. 


The text of the new Directive No. 3 to 
Food Production Order No. 5 is as follows: 
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Part 1206—Fertilizer 
Chemical Fertilizer Containing Chemical 
Nitrogen 


§ 1206.103 Directive 3—(a) Distribution 
and delivery of chemical nitrogen as straight 
material for use on field corn or cotton of varie- 
ties normally stapling less than one and one- 
eighth inches. Pursuant to the provisions of 
paragraphs (d) (1) and (d) (2) of Food Pro- 
duction Order No. 5, the distribution and 
delivery of chemical nitrogen as straight ma- 
terial for use on field corn or cotton of varie- 
ties normally stapling less than one and one- 
eighth inches, shall, on and after May 1, 
1943, be governed by the following directions: 


(1) Before making delivery of chemical 
nitrogen as straight material to any person 
for use on field corn or cotton of varieties 
normally stapling less than one and one- 
eighth inches, fertilizer manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and agents shall make provision for the 
requirements of persons for such straight 
material for use on Group A crops, as pro- 
vided in paragraph (h) (3) of Food Production 
Order No. 5. 


(2) Before delivering chemical nitrogen as 
straight material to any person for use on field 
corn or cotton of varieties normally stapling 
less than one and one-eighth inches in ex- 
cess of 75 per cent of such person’s require- 
ments, fertilizer manufacturers, dealers, and 
agents shall first make provision for deliver- 
ing such straight material to the extent of 75 
per cent of the requirements of all eligible ap- 
plicants for such straight material for such 
purposes. 


(3) In delivering chemical nitrogen as 
straight material to persons for use on field 
corn or cotton of varieties normally stapling 
less than one and one-eighth inches in excess 
of 75 per cent of the requirements of such 
persons, fertilizer manufacturers, dealers, and 
agents shall, so far as practicable, deliver to 
each person the same percentage of his re- 
quirements as is currently being delivered to 
other persons in the same area for the same 
use. 


(4) Fertilizer manufacturers, dealers, -and 
agents shall make available for delivery for 
use on other Group B crops, in the same area, 
as high a percentage of chemical nitrogen in 
straight material as is made available for use 
on field corn or cotton of varieties normally 
stapling less than one and one-eighth inches. 


N. F. A. Convention to be Held at 
Hot Springs 


The Annual Convention of the National 
Fertilizer Association will be held this year at 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., on June 
21, 22 and 23. It is expected that the United 
Nations Food Conference will have completed 
its sessions before that time. This will be a 
business convention, in keeping with the 
urgent necessities of the all-out war pregram, 
and the speakers will be Government officials 
or agricultural authorities. In view of the 
tight transportation situation, it may be neces- 
sary to take steps looking to a limitation in 
the attendance. If so, announcement will be 
made as early as possible. 


Hopkins Promoted by 
International 


On May 6th, Fred D. Hopkins assumed the 
duties of the office of Sales Manager of the 
Phosphate Division of International Minerals 
and Chemical Corporation. He will be located 
at the main offices of the Company in Chicago. 
For several years, Mr. Hopkins was Division 
Manager of the Company’s Florida branch at 
Mulberry, Fla. 





Obituary 








JOHN T. BURROWS 


Another pioneer of the fertilizer industry 
has passed from the scene, through the death 
of John T. Burrows from a heart attack at 
Rapid City, South Dakota, on April 27th. Mr. 
Burrows spent his whole business life in the 
phosphate mining industry, being manager of 
the Swift & Co. phosphate mines in Florida 
from 1906 to 1913. He later joined the Inter- 
national Agricultural Corporation (now Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation), 
serving as sales manager of the phosphate 
rock department, and in 1928 was elected a 
vice-president of that company. He later 
became president of the Phosphate Recovery 
Corporation. 

For many years Mr. Burrows was a regular 
attendant at the meetings of the National 
Fertilizer Association and had many friends 
in all branches of the industry. 
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April Tax Tag Sales 


Sales of fertilizer tax tags in April were 
substantially larger than in April, 1942, indi- 
cating that the sales increases in earlier 
months reflected increased consumption this 
year and were not due merely to earlier 
buying. 

Total April sales in the 17 reporting States 
were 15 per cent larger than a year ago, with 
increased sales in the South much more than 
offsetting a small decline in the Midwest. 

A gain of 11 per cent was reported in 
January-April sales over the corresponding 
period of last year. Sales in all of the States 
in the southern region were larger this year 


than last with the exception of Virginia. In 
three of the Midwestern States this year’s 
sales were below the abnormally large tag 
sales of last spring and these declines were only 
partially offset by increases in Missouri and 
Kansas. 

It now seems likely that the fifth consecu- 
tive annual increase in fertilizer tonnage will 
be recorded in 1943 and that total consump- 
tion for the year will be well in excess of 
10,000,000 tons. This record is being made in 
spite of the reduction in imports of fertilizer 
materials and of sizeable exports of super- 
phosphate. 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW YORK 


Buyers Taking All Sulphate of Ammonia Allocated to Them. Triple Superphosphate Released 


in Considerable Quantity but Future Supplies Uncertain. 


Potash 


Prices Remain Unchanged at Present. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertiliser" 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


NEw York, May 4, 1943. 

New allocations have been made for May- 
June delivery and buyers are ordering in 
whatever material is allocated to them with 
no indications that there would be any 
slackening in the demand and that the market 
will remain tight. Additional export orders 
have been placed, so it cannot be expected 
that there will be any surplus. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Prices for May delivery remain the same 
as for previous months with deliveries being 
made steadily against allocations. 


Superphosphate 

Movement of this material has remained 
steady with total productions being used up 
promptly. Delivery of considerable quanti- 
ties of triple superphosphate during the last 
weeks of April has helped fertilizer manufac- 
turers tremendously but there is still no indi- 
cation as to what they can expect for subse- 
quent months. Most buyers are anxiously 
awaiting word as to quantities that they can 
expect to receive during May-June and for 
fall positions, which are entirely contingent 
upon quantities which the Government takes 
over for delivery against Lend-Lease. 


Potash 

Larger domestic producers of Potash have 
now all issued their price lists for the new 
season, prices and discounts the same as for 
last year, but there is some indication that 
there may be a change in the price set-up due 
to the intervention of OPA. With the move- 
ment of potash continuing, the indications are 
that all manufacturers of potash will go into 
the new season without any appreciable 
stocks. 


BALTIMORE 


Lack of Labor Hampering Spring Fertilizer Ship- 
ments. Both Organic and Mineral Nitrogen 
in Short Supply. Smaller Superphos- 
phate Production Expected. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


BALTIMORE, May 4, 1943. 
All fertilizer manufacturers here are experi- 
encing difficulty in securing ample labor to get 
out their spring fertilizer orders. In addition 
to this, both mineral and organic ammoniates 
are in short supply and will probably continue 
so throughout the remainder of the season. 
Ammoniates.—There are practically no 
organic ammoniates offerings on the market for 
fertilizer purposes. The demand for feed con- 
tinues heavy and is taking up practically the 
entire production of tankage and blood. 
Nitrogenous Material.—There are no offer- 
ings on the market of this material. Vege- 
table meals are also short and difficult to 
obtain, manufacturers being closely sold up. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—There is no change 
in the situation although there have been 
further allocations to the trade to meet the 
heaviest consuming demand vf the year. 
There are no resale offerings obtainable. 
Nitrate of Soda.—In line with the seasonal 
demand allocations have been somewhat 
heavier and have practically reached a peak. 
The market remains unchanged. 
Potash.—There will be very little change in 
the new schedule of prices for 1943-1944 
season, and domestic fertilizer manufacturers 
will probably be able to secure their normal 
requirements for another season. 
Superphosphate-—There is no change in 
conditions since last report when ceiling prices 
were announced at 64 cents per unit of 
A. P. A., in bulk, f. o. b. Baltimore. Due to 
the heavy demand for sulphuric acid for 
defense purposes, it is anticipated there will 
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be a decrease in the production of superphos- 
phate. which will doubtless make itself felt 
before another season rolls around. 

Bone Meal.—-Both raw and steamed bone 
meal are in short supply with the demand for 
each grade practically nil, as prices have now 
reached a point where they are almost pro- 
hibitive for fertilizer purposes. There has 
been some demand for raw bone meal for 
feeding purposes. 

Bags.—The bag situation remains un- 
changed, but in the meantime fertilizer manu- 
facturers covered for their requirements of 
paper bags some time ago, due to the wide 
difference in prices as compared with burlap 
and cotton. Unless prices on the two latter 
cloths are more in line, the same conditions 
will probably apply to the coming season; 
that is, use of paper bags to carry the bulk 
of the production. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cold Weather Retards Planting and Fertilizer 
Shipments. Most Materials Still Extremely 
Scarce. Allocation Being Made as Liberal 
as Possible. 

Exclusive Correspondence to ‘“‘The American Fertilizer” 

PHILADELPHIA, May 3, 1943. 

The weather bureau has reported that the 
month of April in this section was one of the 
coldest in a good many years, with a de- 
ficiency of something like 114 degrees. This 
continued cool weather has retarded the 
farmers somewhat, but the demand for ferti- 
lizer materials has not been retarded one iota, 
with the result that the trade is searching 
farther and farther for available materials. 
Hope springs eternal, but the only news that 
may cheer some harassed mixers are reports 
of additional arrivals of Russian muriate of 
potash and the recognition by our Govern- 
ment of the mixers’ need for nitrogen by allo- 
cating the element as liberally as possible 
under present conditions. 

Ammoniates.—Materials of lower analysis 


appear to be, the only type of ammoniates to 
be had without too much difficulty, although 
even these are not too plentiful. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Shipments appar- 
ently are moving out as fast as production 
will permit. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Fair quantities have been 
imported during the past couple of weeks but, 
of course, the material is still under allocation. 

Superphosphate-—Shipments are moving at 
a good rate, and apparently most mixers will 
receive their contractual purchases. 

Bone Meal.—This is getting to be one of 
those things you hear about, but seldom see. 


' Demand still far exceeds available supply. 


Pctash.—While the demand is heavy for all 
potashes, mixers seem to be securing fair 
portions of their estimated requirements. 
Some users appear to be turning toward the 
vegetable potash-bearing materials. 


CHARLESTON 
No Change in Potash Prices. Practically No 
Offerings of Fertilizer Organics. Army 
Using Castor Pomace on Air Fields. 
Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, May 5, 1943. 

Another producer of potash has issued his 
price schedule which shows no _ noticeable 
difference from last season. 

Nitrogenous.—There is still no change on 
this situation and no further material is yet 
being offered. 

Castor Meal.—While the importation of 
beans has increased, there is no castor pomace 
being offered, due to the fact that the Army 
is taking over large quantities of castor pom- 
ace and sheep manure for air fields. 

Dried Blood.—No change in this market. 
Quotations are at $5.38 per unit ammonia 
($6.54 per unit N), f. o. b. Chicago. None is 
available for fertilizer manufacturers. 

Cottonseed Meal.—Nominal quotation on 
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HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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the 8 per cent grade is $38.60 Atlanta. Soya 
bean meal, quoted at $45.75, is going to 
feed only. 


CHICAGO 


Possible Allocation of Fertilizer Organics Tends 
to Discourage Advance Purchasing. Feed 
Demand Still Strong. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 
Cuicaco, May 3, 1943. 
Standstill trading continues in the organic 
market. The proposed allocation of organic 
nitrogen Causes some manufacturers to express 
the opinion that there is now no incentive in 
contracting, if possible, for early deliveries. 
Others, however, believe ceiling prices will be 
maintained and any early purchase will result 
to buyers’ advantage. Of course, it will de- 
pend how the Government agency directs the 
a'location. 
Call for feed is unabated, the supply being 
inadequate. Prices remain at the ceilings. 


TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE 
Weather Retards Farm Work. Salesmen Allocat- 
ing Fertilizer Purchases. Delay in Production 
from New Mills. Ready Sale for All 
Production. 

Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer" 

CoLumMBIA, TENN., May 2, 1943. 
Apparently this section is going to run the 
full gamut of spring-winter, which certainly 
hold back the Victory Gardens as well as corn 
planting, tobacco setting and other agricul- 
tural pursuits. May Day was beautifully 
sunshiny but more like the shore of the Great 
Lakes than the fabled sunny south, which 
some of our newly located Northern citizens 

are beginning to consider entirely fabulous. 
All channels of distribution and consump- 
tion of phosphate rock are taking all they can 
get, but apparently all shippers are favored or 
disfavored, according to point of view, with 


more orders than they can ship. While no one 
needs gasoline, cars or tires to get around to 
try to sell phosphate, all the sales forces are 
necessarily busier than ever before, trying to 
work out the best possible program for allot- 
ting the limited supply of phosphate in such a 
way as to bring about best results in producing 
food to win the war. Some rationing boards, 
not grasping the correct situation, are inclined 
to rate the phosphate field forces on the sales 
side entirely, but when they learn how neces- 
sary to the best interests of the farmer it is for 
these field forces to be out working to secure 
the best allotment solutions, they provide 
ample facilities. 

The Hoover & Mason Phosphate Co. had 
expected to have its two new mills in full 
operation by April 15th, but delays common 
in such cases and to be expected under present 
conditions interfered with getting them started 
up. When they did start, it only took about 
two days preliminary tuning up to find out 
the hard way that the foundations would-not 
hold them. It has taken many painful days 
to put in new foundations and correct the 
speeds which were found to be excessive for 
the much heavier rolls installed to increase the 
capacity. The shipping time thus lost injects 
at least a month’s delay in the expected in- 
crease of production becoming effective, at 
about the most critical part of the season when 
farmers are more impatiently demanding phos- 
phate than any other time of the vear. 
Proper allotment is the main problem. 

Unable to purchase from Tennessee the 
requirements for their program in Illinois for 
the first part of 1943, AAA is taking rock from 
Florida containing 31 per cent PCs, instead 
of 30 per cent, but only ground 85 per cent 
through 200 mesh. This gives only about 
56 per cent through 300 mesh, instead of 
85 per cent through 300 as is produced in 
Tennessee by the finest grinders, or 65 per 
cent through 300 as produced by the coarsest 
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America’s road to 
starts here 





Vitally important to an Allied Victory are the nation’s home 
front generals of the field! It is their tremendous job to 
raise food enough for our Allies as well as our own fighting 
men and war workers. This year, more than ever before, 
farmers will work harder and longer . . . for they know 

that America’s road to Victory begins in their fields! 


And your products are aiding the farmer in his 
: great fight. He is depending on your fertilizers, 
; many of them compounded with potash, to 
help him attain his crop goals. This plant 
nutrient provides increased fertility and 
resistance to disease and drought... 
vital necessities for greater crop yields. 


Sunshine State Higrade Muriate of 
Potash, and the other grades you 
know, are working with the farmer 
| in raising today’s vast crop of 
| food for Victory! 


. HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
: 62/63% K20 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF 
POTASH 48/52% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22/26% K20 





*%% 
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UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 
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grinders, which was purchased by AAA in 
1942. On this basis the AAA supply is at 
present not such a bargain as the comparative 
price indicates, but it is still most attractive 
to many farmers to be able to order phosphate 
and not have to pay for phosphate or freight 
until it comes out of their benefit payments 
next fall. Meantime there seems to be 
business for all. 


SOME NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN AGRONOMY 
(Continued from page 6) 


methods of applying fertilizers has been 
greatly extended and, through the improve- 
ments that have teen made in fertilizer dis- 
tributing machinery. by the farm equipment 
industry, the new methods have been made 
available to farmers. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that the improvements which 
have been made since 1925 are now resulting 
in annual crop increases worth fully 100 
millions of dollars. 

2. Symptoms of nutrient deficiency in crops 
have been studied, are now much more readily 
recognized than formerly, and have been 
described accurately. The Committee on 
Fertilizers of the American Society of Agron- 
omy cooperated with The National Fertilizer 
Association in writing and publishing “‘Hunger 
Signs in Crops” in 1941, and nearly 12,000 
copies have, been sold. 

3. Quick chemical methods of determining 
the fertilizer needs of soils and plants have, to 
a large extent, been rationalized and these 
methods used in connection with deficiency 
symptoms are now of great value in diagnosis 
and in determination of fertilizer requirements. 

4. Recommendations as to fertilizer ratios 
and grades to be used on various crops and 
soils have been greatly improved. The good 
work done by the agronomists of the country 
paved the way for the grade reduction that 








has been brought about by WPB Order 
M-231, and FPO-5. 

5. Results obtained in fertilizing peanuts 
and soybeans have been, on the whole, rather 
unsatisfactory, and appropriate committees 
are studying these crops. Some rather definite 
progress has already been made. 

6. Other committees are studying methods 
of fertilizing fruit crops, particularly methods 
of application. 

7. A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Fertilizers was very helpful, a few years ago, 
in developing the method now used for 
determining the acidity or basicity of fertilizer 
mixtures. 

8. A subcommittee of the Plantfood Re- 
search Committee of The National Fertilizer 
Association is cooperating with the Division 
of Soil and Fertilizer Investigation, U. S. D. 
A., and several State Experiment Stations in 
making a reappraisal of the effect of ammonia- 
tion on the availability of phosphoric acid in 
the hope that more ammonia nitrogen can be 
used in mixed fertilizers. 

9. The National Joint Committee on Nitro- 
gen Utilization, through its several sub- 
committees, is studying every possible means 
of utilizing economically the larger quantities 
of relatively low-priced nitrogen that will be 
available to agriculture when the present war 
is over. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 








HELP WANTED 


AN ABLE, accurate superintendent for complete 
fertilizer factory located in Southeast Alabama. 
One of good experience in sulphuric acid department 
with full experience and able to assume full charge of 


plant. Able to handle labor efficiently. Private cor- 
respondence guaranteed. References exchanged. 
Address ‘‘600’’ care THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER, 
Philadelphia. 








¢« SOUTHERN PHOSPHATE CORPORATION” ° 














Miners of FLORIDA LAND PEBBLE 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Plants at Sangully, Pauway, Medulla and Ridgewood, Fla. 


~all commercial grades! 
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342 Madison Avenue « 


NEW YORK CITY 
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RUBBER 


Raw rubber is a soft, tacky substance. 


Compounded with 2% of Sulphur 


and heated to 140°C. it becomes the rubber so universally used. Acceler- 


ators and pigments, 


many of which either contain Sulphur or are processed 


with the aid of Sulphur compounds, impart specific properties to rubber. 
Heated with a larger amount of Sulphur it is converted to hard rubber, 
for many years used in the manufacture of innumerable articles. 


Sulphur has been used by the rubber indus- 
try since Goodyear discovered the vulcaniza- 
tion process in 1839. Today, when a syn- 
thetic rubber industry is being created, we 
find the importance of Sulphur to the 
rubber industry undiminished. Not only 
are various Sulphur compounds used in the 
production of many of this new industry’s 
raw materials but, as before, Sulphur is 
used in the vulcanization process. And one 


Exas Guié 


75 E.45" Street \ 





SSuLpuuR (0. 


IE) New York City 





of the new synthetic rubbers contains more 
than 80% Sulphur. 

Shortages threaten in many commodities 
but there are no shortages of Sulphur for 
the rubber industry. Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company has available for immediate ship- 
ment more than enough to supply not only 
the rubber but all Sulphur-consuming in- 
dustries for more than a year. 
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Ammonium Sulphate During 
March 


Production of by-product sulphate of am- 
monia during March, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, continued at the current 
standard level of approximately 2,000 tons 
per day. The figures for production show the 
output was 65,794 tons in March, 1943; 
59,132 tons in February, 1943; 65,216 tons in 
March, 1942; 189,041 tons during January- 
March, 1943; 189,362 tons during January- 
March, 1942. 

By-product ammonia liquor likewise showed 
the same production trend, the output in tons 
NH; being 2,868 tons in March, 1943; 
2,591 tons in February, 1943; 2,886 tons in 
March, 1942; 8,361 tons during January- 
March, 1943; 189,362 tons during January- 
- March, 1942. 


U. S. Crop Corps Certificate of 
Service 


The War Food Administration announced 
that Certificates of Service would be awarded 
-to the estimated 3,500,000 persons to be 
enlisted in the U. S. Crop Corps for work on 
farms this year. Persons recruited for work 
in canning and other food processing plants 
also will be entitled to receive them. 

The certificates will be presented ‘‘for 
patriotic service on a farm or in a food proc- 
essing factory’”’ and will bear the signatures 
of Chester. C. Davis, War Food Administrator ; 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, and the State Director of 
Agricultural Extension in each state. Workers 
will be given the certificates by the County 
Agricultural Extension Agents when they 
start work. 

All U. S. Crop Corps members will be 
eligible for this award, including those mobi- 
lized locally for either full- or short-time em- 
ployment; members cf the Women’s Land 
Army and Victory Farm Volunteer (high 
school and college) branches of the Crop 
Corps; workers brought in from foreign 
countries; and United States seasonal and 
vear-around workers mcved from one area to 
another for farm work. 

A large size copy (9 by 11 inches) of the 
certificate, suitable for framing, will be avail- 
able to all Crop Corps workers except United 
States and foreign farm workers who are 
transported from place to place. These 
workers will be given a pocket-size version of 
the certificate which they can conveniently 
carry with them. The smaller size certificates 
will be printed both in English and Spanish. 


Imports of Feeding Tankage 
Priced 


The maximum price regulation covering 
animal product feeding stuffs has been revised 
by the Office of Price Administration to pro- 
vide for pricing of imports of dry rendered 
tankage, badly needed to augment the limited 
supplies of animal protein for feeding in the 
United States. 

Through Amendment No. 6 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 74 (Animal Product 
Feedingstuffs) effective May 15, OPA thus 
has opened the way for importation of several 
thousand tons of dry rendered tankage now 
available in the Argentine, Cuba, and 
Australia. 

The amendment permits the inclusion of 
transportation from the port of entry on dry 
rendered tankage and thus provides a work- 
able basis on which dry rendered tankage can 
enter this country, be converted into meat 
scraps and be sold as such at a delivered price 
no greater than if the animal feeds had entered 
the country as meat scraps or had been con- 
verted into meat scraps at the port of entry. 

The formula works this way: The maximum 
delivered price per ton for sales of meat 
scraps converted from imported dry rendered 
tankage shall be: the maximum price for the 
dry rendered tankage per ton, f. o. b. port of 
entry, plus cost of transportation from port of 
entry to conversion point, plus $7.50 per ton, 
plus freight from the point of conversion to 
the point of destination of the meat scraps: 
Provided, That the maximum price of the 
meat scraps at their destination is no greater 
than the maximum price would be if the dry 
rendered tankage were converted at the port 
of entry and shipped as meat scraps to the 
destination. 
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STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, U.S. A. Founded 1884 
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SUL-PO-MAG 


SUPPLIES QUICH-ACTING MAGHESIUM 


From the rich double-sulphate langbeinite ores in International’s potash 
mine in New Mexico comes Sul-Po-Mag, Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia. 
An achievement of International’s chemical research and engineering — 
Sul-Po-Mag is now produced in volume to supply the growing number 
of farmers who want fertilizers of higher quality with the addition 
of essential magnesium. Its potash and magnesia are water-soluble and 
quickly available to crops. You'll like its superior mechanical condi- 
tion. Its dry, well-formed granular crystals. Its free-flowing and easy mix- 
ing qualities. All of these save time and money in fertilizer manufacture. 








SUL-PO-MAG 
Water-Soluble 


SULPHATE OF 
POTASH-MAGNESIA 


The only Sulphate of 
Potash Magnesia 
produced in America 
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POTASH 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
District Sales Offices » 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y.+ Chicago - Volunteer Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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OPA to Hold Sulphuric Acid 
Meetings 


A series of meetings with producers of sul- 
phuric acid for the purpose of discussing a 
proposed maximum price regulation over this 
vital industrial chemical will be held during 
May, the Office of Price Administration has 
announced. 

To provide all producers with an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and represented in the 
discussions, OPA stated that meetings would 
be held in several cities. 

The first meeting was held on May 11, 
in Washington. Details of subsequent meet- 
ings will be announced later. Each meeting 
will be small but OPA said that every pro- 
ducer would be invited to attend at least one 
of the meetings. 

It also was announced that Mr. Edward W. 
Furst, formerly general manager of the 
Grasselli Chemicals department of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours, until his retirement a 
year ago, has been appointed to serve as an 
OPA consultant during the period of formulat- 
ing the regulation. 

At present, maximum prices for sulphuric 
acid are established by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. Plans for the new regula- 
tion include dollars-and-cents pricing wherever 
possible. 

Joseph D. Coppock, price executive of 
OPA’s drugs and chemicals branch, will pre- 
side at the meetings. Also representing OPA 
will be Mr. Furst, Gardner Ackley, and 
E. W. Ranson. 


Increase in 1943 Tonnage Expected 


In a report to James F. Byrnes on May 6th, 
Chester C. Davis, Food Administrator, made 
the following statement regarding fertilizers: 

‘The total tonnage of fertilizer savailable for 
1943 will exceed the amounts used in either 
1941 or 1942. The increase is accounted for by 
about 10 per cent additional phosphate and 
17 per cent additional potash as compared 
with last year, while a slightly smaller supply 
of nitrogen will be available. Control over 
manufacture and use of fertilizer assures 100 
per cent of requirements for essential war 
crops, including principal vegetables, long- 
staple cotton, soybeans, peanuts and certain 
fruits for drying. The quantity available for 
other crops, including corn and cotton, will 
possibly equal 75 per cent of normal require- 
ments based on historical use. Some future 
improvement in the nitrogen supply is 
expected.” 


U. S. Loans on Wheat and Corn 
Show Decrease 


The Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported that through April 30, 1943, Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation made 533,696 loans 
on 406,203,749 bushels of 1942 wheat in the 
amount of $459,002,215.54. The wheat loans 
made include 184,043,207 bushels stored on 
farms and 222,160,542 bushels stored in ware- 
houses. 


The average amount advanced was $1.14 
per bushel, which includes some transporta- 
tion charges from the area of production tc 
warehouse locations. Liquidations to date 
amounted to 106,498,041 bushels of which 
4,888,594 bushels were delivered to Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The 1942 loans 
outstanding: 136,970,438 bushels on farms— 
162,735,270 bushels in warehouses. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture also 
said that Commodity Credit Corporation 
through April 30, 1943, had completed 
47,473 loans on 55,829,570 bushels of 1942 
corn in the amount of $43,161,527.41. The 
average amount advanced was 77 cents per 
bushel. On that same date last year 103,657 
loans had been completed on 108,675,781 
bushels. 





Production 
Recovery 
Concentration 


The CHEMICO organization de- 
signs and builds or remodels com- 


A SD plete acid plants, acid toncen- 
trators, ammoniation apparatus, 

ap and fertilizer plants. Every in- 
yy stallation is fully guaranteed. 


CHEMICO recommendations are 
based on 29 years of specialized 
experience, and are offered without 
charge or obligation. Your inquiry 
is invited. 


CHEMICO PLANTS 
are PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS 


Chemical Construction Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York, N.Y. 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


‘Spablalieiig te TRIPLE 
ae SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Low Grade Ammoniates 46 to 48% peau Phosphoric Acid 


Superphosphate We also manufacture 
Sulphuric Acid HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
* 


U. S. Phosphoric Products 


Inquiries and offerings Division 
invi TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: Sales Agents: 
61 Broadway radley & Raker 


Bradley 
Washington, D. C. #N 155 East 44th St. 
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KEYSER BUILDING 716 Investment Bldg. New York, N. ¥. 
A Mark of Te Reliability 
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#m BORAX pm 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. REO. Y.5. PAT. OFF. 


. . « « WHEN BORON IS NEEDED TO CORRECT A DE- 
FICIENCY OF THIS IMPORTANT SECONDARY ELEMENT 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
can result in deficiency diseases which seriously impair the yield 
and quality of crops. 

When Boron deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of 
local County Agents or State Experiment Stations. 

Information and references available on request. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
122 East 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Pioneer Producers of Muriate of Potash in America 
See Page 4 
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Prices in Two War Periods 

Average of all prices received by farmers for 
their products in April were just double what 
they were four years ago in 1939, the year the 
present war started. In the first four years of 
World War I, prices of farm products also 
doubled. There has been no marked differ- 
ence in the trend in the two wars. 

Government price controls have restrained 
increases in prices of commodities bought by 
farmers. For instance, according to the 
Department of Agriculture index, prices paid 
by farmers for all commodities have risen on 
the average 35 per cent since 1939. In the 
comparable period of World War I they rose 
70 per cent. 

Prices paid for fertilizer have risen much 
less than have prices of other items. Fertil- 
izer prices averaged only 21 per cent more in 
April than in 1939, in contrast to the 35 per 
cent increase in prices paid for all commodities 
and the 100 per cent increase in prices re- 
ceived. From 1914 to 1918 fertilizer prices 
rose by 70 per cent, and in addition the plant- 
food content of fertilizer declined in that 
period as former sources of supply of materials 
were cut off. 


FERTILIZER GRADE CONFERENCES 
(Continued from page 7) 


held at which A. G. Fisher, The Diamond 
Fertilizer Co., Sandusky, Ohio, was nominated 
as district chairman for the coming year; 
D. A. Williams, of Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Service Co., as vice-chairman, and Esther J. 
Timbers as secretary. 


Middle Atlantic States 

Fully 100 persons attended the fertilizer 
conference held in Philadelphia on May 7th 
for the seven Middle Atlantic States. Upon 
request of George Cushman, District 2 chair- 
man, Charles J. Brand presided. William F. 
Watkins, of FPA, gave a general outline of 
the plan which is being developed for handling 
fertilizer distribution during the next fertilizer 
year, and Mr. Brand discussed the supply 
situation and outlook. Dr. F. W. Parker, 
chief of the Division of Soil and Fertilizer 
Investigations, U. S. D. A., and chairman of 
the Committee on Fertilizers, American 
Society of Agronomy, made a further state- 
ment as to the nitrogen situation and outlined 
the procedure that has been followed in 
selecting grades in various sections of the 


country. Dr. R. P. Thomas, of Maryland, 
presented lists of grades for the several States, 
which had been prepared by the agronomists 
as a basis for the discussion. He was assisted 
by Prof. E. L. Worthen of Cornell University, 
who had developed the list for New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, and by the 
agronomists from the other States. It was 
pointed out that a few grades were included 
because of their wide acceptance by farmers 
and which are not necessarily recommended 
by all of the agronomists; also that manufac- 
turers are not obligated to make all of the 
grades on every State list. 

The grades selected for all seven States— 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia 
—were: 0-12-12, 0-14-7, 2-12-6, 3-12-6, 
4-12-4, and 5-10—5. 0-10-20 was included as 
a special grade for muck soils in New York, 
and 3-9-15 for muck soils in New York and 
New Jersey. 3—9-12 and 7-7-7 were approved 
for all States except West Virginia; 4-8-12 
and 4—12-8 for all States except Virginia and 
West Virginia; 5—10—10 for all except Virginia: 
6-8-6 for Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia; 
10—6-4 for all States except New York; and 
2-12-12 for tobacco only in Maryland. 





ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 
Official Brokers for 
MILORGANITE 


Specializing 
CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
Nitrogenous Materials 
Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
Bone Meals 
Manganese Sulphate 
SOUTH AMERICAN DRY 
RENDERED TANKAGE 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, S.C. 
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KNOW .-- .-- - 
-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 





No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 
Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 


facturer of High Analysis Goods 


COD 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
_ would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE 

$1.00 Ware Bros. Company 
a pentyl Sole Distributors 
Special quotations 


on twelve or 1330 Vine Street :: PHILADELPHIA 


more. 
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ACID BRICK 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ACID EGGS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ACIDULATING UNITS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


AMMO-PHOS 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA—<Anhydrous 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA LIQUOR 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 


AMMONIA OXIDATION UNITS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE SOLUTIONS 
Barrett. Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


AUTOMATIC ELEVATOR TAKEUPS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BABBITT 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BAGS AND BAGGING—Manufacturers 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Textile Bag Mfrs. Association, Chicago, III. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York City. 


BAGS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Textile Bag Mfrs. Association, Chicago, III. 


BAGS—Paper 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York City. 


BAGS (Waterproof)—Manufacturers 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Textile Bag Mfrs. Association, Chicago, II, 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation, New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Welimann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
Bagpak Inc., New York City. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Bagpak, Inc., New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BAG PILERS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


BEARINGS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BELT LACING 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


BELTING—Chain 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


BELTING—Leather, Rubber, Canvas 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore,.Md. 


BOILERS—Steam 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City. 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Keim, Samuel L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc., Clam Shell, Orange 
Peel, Drag Line, Special; Electrically Operated and 
Multi Power 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

BURNERS—Sulphur 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

BURNERS—Oil 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

CABLEWAYS ' 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

CARBONATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
CARS—For Moving Materials 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Scns Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARTS—Fertilizer, Standard and Roller Bearing 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

CASTINGS—<Acid Resisting 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriren Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
CASTINGS—TIron and Steel 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CEMENT—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
CHAIN DRIVES—Silent 

Link- Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHAMBERS—Acid 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Aslcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 


CHEMICALS—Continued 5 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, lll 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


CHEMICAL PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CLUTCHES 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CONCENTRATORS—Sulphuric Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 


CONDITIONERS AND FILLERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
CONTACT ACID PLANTS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


COPPER SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND DERRICKS 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


DENS—Superphosphate 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


ULPHURIC Acid Plants . . . Design, Construc- 

tion, Equipment . . . Operation . . . Mills- 
Packard Water-Cooled Acid Chambers, Gaillard 
Acid-Cooled Chambers, Gaillard Acid Dispersers, 
Contact Process Sulphuric Acid Plants. 


Andrew M. Fairlie 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
22 Marietta Street ATLANTA, SA: 


Building 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘‘SULFACID ATLANTA” 
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DISINTEGRATORS 
Atianta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, 


DRYERS—Direct Heat 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


DRIVES—Electric 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


DUMP CARS 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND APPLIANCES 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ELEVATORS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS—Portable 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
ENGINES—Steam 


Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
EXCAVATORS AND DREDGES—Drag Line and Cableway 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Link Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago, Iil., 

Rapids, lowa. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Company, New York City. 
Armour Fertiliger Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Farmers Fertilizer Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
International Minerale and Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Tampa, Fla. 


and Cedar 


Corp., 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Raker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Melver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Welimann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Adianta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 


GARBAGE TANKAGE 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 





GEARS—Machine Moulded and Cut 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


GEARS—Silent 
Link-Belt Company, Philadeiphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


GELATINE AND GLUE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


GUANO ; 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 


HOISTS—Electric, Floor and Cage Operated, Portable 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


IRON SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


LACING—Belt 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. ! 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


LOADERS—Car and Wagon, for Fertilizers ! 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Acid Making 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. ! 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Coal and Ash Handling 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY—Elevating and Conveying 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. F 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. P 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, In i 
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MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Pumping 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 


MACHINER Y—Tankage and Fish Scrap 
Atlanta Utility Worke, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 


MAGNETS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Worke, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sone Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertiliser Worke, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Joe. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


NITRATE OVENS AND APPARATUS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Aehcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACKING—For Acid Towers 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PANS AND POTS 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PHOSPHATE MINING PLANTS 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Phosphate Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Virginia—Carolina Chemical Corp. (Mining Dept.), Richmond, 
Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


PIPE—Acid Resisting 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 


PIPES—Chemical Stoneware 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


PIPES—Wooden 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New Vork City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Il. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 


PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


PUMPS—Acid-Resisting 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
Monarch Mfg. Worke, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., New York City. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


QUARTZ 
Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N.C 


RINGS—Sulphuric Acid Tower 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 


ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SCRAPERS—Drag 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SEPARATORS—Including Vibrating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SEPARATORS—Magnetic 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SHAFTING 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


SHOVELS—Power 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corporation, Chicago, Ill., and Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPROCKET WHEELS (See Chains and Sprockets) 


STACKS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Barrett Division, The, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Freeport Sulphur Co., New York City. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 


SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M. Charleston, S. C. 


SULPHURIC ACID—Continued 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Lil. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York City. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


SYPHONS—For Acid 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALLOW AND GREASE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Smith-Rowland, Norfolk, Va. 
Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKAGE—Garbage 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
TANKS 

Sackett & Sons, Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
TILE—Acid-Proof 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
TOWERS—<Acid and Absorption 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga. 
UNLOADERS—Car and Boat 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
UREA 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES—<Acid-Resisting 

Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga. 

Charlotte Chem. Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The, Dayton, Ohio. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHEELBARROW (See Carts) 


ZINC SULPHATE 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ——e 





American Agricultural Chemical Co., New 
York City 3 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City.— 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn..18 
American Potash and Chemical Corp., New 
York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga.. ie 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Front Cover 
Atlanta Utility Works, East Point, Ga... .— 


Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, New York City... Back Cover 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 

Bradley & Baker, New York City 


Charlotte Chemical Lab., Charlotte, N. C.— 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York 
City 
Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, 
York City 


Dickerson Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa... ..— 

Dougherty, Jr., E., Philadelphia, Pa 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del 

Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio 

Fairlie, Andrew M., Atlanta, Ga 


Farmers Fertilizer Co., Columbus, Ohio. . . 
Freeport Sulphur Co., New York City.... 


Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md... . .34 

Hayward Company, The, New York City..34 

Huber Co., L. W., New York City and 
Jersey City, N. J 

Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 17 


International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Chicago, III 


Je ffrey Manufacturing Co., The, Columbus, 
Jett, Joseph C., Norfolk, Va 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa... . 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III 


McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C..26 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 


Pacific Coast Borax Co., New York City. .— 
Phosphate Mining Co., The, New York 
City 
Polk Co., R. L., Detroit, Mich 
Potash Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. 
3rd Cover 
Ruhm, H. D., Columbia, Tenn 


Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, 


Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga.. 
Smith-Rowland Co., ! Jorfolk, Va 
Southern Phosphate Corp., New York City20 
Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, 
Aurora, Ind 
Stillwell & Gladding, New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
2nd Cover 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Co., New 
York City 


Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 21 


Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York City.— 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Ten- 
nessee Corp., Tampa, Fla 

United States Potash Co., New York City. 19 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Mining 
Dept., Richmond, Va 


Wellmann, William E., Baltimore, Md.. 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md.. .34 








COCOA MEAL 


Inquiries Invited 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


(SINCE 1898) 


1612 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full’’ 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


Westmoreland and Emery Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K’’ Clam Shell for 
severe superphosphate digging and handling. 
THE HAYWARD CO.., 202 Fulton St., New York 





GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 


Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 











Stillwell & Gladding 


Established 1868 
WE MAKE ANALYSES OF 


ALL KINDS 
130 Cedar Street NEW YORK 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for both Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
and Pebble Phosphate Export Associations. Official Weigher 
and Sampler for the National Cottonseed Products Association 
at Savannah; also Official Chemists for National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 

115 E. BAY STREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 





The Farmers Fertilizer Co. 
Manufacturers 
COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
BULK SUPERPHOSPHATE 
SULPHURIC ACID 


Acid plant capacity, 45,000 tons. Fertilizer plant capacity, 50,000 ton 


Get in touch with us COLUMBUS, OHIO 


H. D. RUHM 


Phosphate Consultant 


305 W. 7th Street 
TENNESSEE 








COLUMBIA 











VICTORY 


NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE 








| h uc that’s ideal 
. u ? for the Fertilizer Industry 


Besar: Gurr ur PHUR ‘ 


11-TG-2 


AMPLE STOCKS 
OF 99'2n% PURE 
SULPHUR 











| 


Analytical and Consulting 


| Chemists 


~Wirey e& Company, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 























Tankage 
Blood 
Bone 


All 


Ammon‘ates 


327 
South 
La Salle 
Street 
CHICAGO 

















OFFICIAL BROKER FOR MILORGANITE 
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MBER @ IN A SERIES OF PROGRESS REPORTS ABOUT POTASH 


Potash Company of America proudly flies the Army-Navy E, 
honored symbol of important work well done. 


Vicrory in the Desert ~ 


NO “ERSATZ” FOR FOOD... 
AND NONE FOR POTASH 


Victory is built on food—without ample food for fight- 
ing men we lose the war. Secretary Wickard says there 
isno substitute — no “ersatz” — for food. Men must eat 
to fight. 

This year the farmer faces new food crop goals... 
higher, because the need is greater. And to help meet 
these new high goals, potash is available—more than 


1,000,000 tons of high grade muriate. This vital plant 
food is no “‘ersatz’’. It is the fruit of a great American 
victory in the desert—a victory on the potash front 
which helps make victory on every battle front as cer- 
tain as tomorrow’s sun. 

Potash Company of America has had a hand in this 
vital desert victory and is proud of the part it has played. 


p POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


t; 


GENERAL SALES onana. ..00 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ¢ SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Mortgage Guarantee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





me SOLUTION vicToRY 


Farm ERS will need millions of tons of high-nitrogen fertilizers, during 
the 1943-44 season, to produce food and fiber vital to the war effort. Much 
of the growth element in these fertilizers can be supplied, easily and eco- 
nomically, through the use of BARRETT NITROGEN SOLUTION IV 
in mixtures. For instance, here is how one popular grade of mixed fer- 
tilizer can be formulated: 
Units of N-P,0;-K,0 
890 Ibs. Superphosphate (18% P,O;) o—8s—0 
160 Ibs. SOLUTION IV (37% N) 2.96—0—0 
296 Ibs. Sulphate of Ammonia (20.5% N) 3.04 —0—0 
654 Ibs. Potash Salts, Conditioners, etc. o—O—4 
2,000 Ibs. Mixed Fertilizer 6.00 — 8 — 4 
(Ammoniation rate: 30 Ibs. NH3 per 1,000 Ibs. Superphosphate) 





At the present outlook, there will be a big demand for high-nitrogen 
mixed fertilizers during the approaching season. Plan now to get your 
share of this business. Order your Solutions for early arrival and specify 
BARRETT NITROGEN SOLUTION IV. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION HEADQUARTERS 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION FOR 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. AMERICAN-MADE 
133 CARNEGIE WAY, N. W., ATLANTA, GA. N ITROGEN NITROGEN 








